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” (Mr. Piit’s crouching to Catharine in the affair of Ochsakoff ] ‘* passed 01, very quietly, in this 
ountry ; but, the effect of it abroad was long felt ; and, I verily believe, that it has had an influence 
»n all the events, which have, of late years, taken place in the North of Europe. If, then, Mr. Pitt's 
rien is will still upbraid the present administration for want of firmness, of wisdom, of talerit; for 
aving made an inglorious peace, I fear not to challenge a comparison ; and to dé'y them to shew me ahy 
ing, in the peace of Amiens, half so inglorious, so disgraceful as this. Let any impartial persa¢n 
pronounce by which of the two transactions the national honour has been most tarnished. It will be 
und, at least, that, if all which the friends of Mr. Pitt say be true, that this administration” [the 
fington] “ is not the only one that has yielded up the true interest, the glory, of this country. to popular 
lamour, and to the desire of keeping their places.” Prain Rebty (a pamphiet imputed co Mr, 
ge,) p- 93. 
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FALL OF THE FRENCH MONARCHY. volution.intercepted the means of private in4 
ik, ———There is no interesting period. of |. telligence, there is reason to fear, that unless 
| society, that at first sight seems to pre- | some yet unknown Davila or de Retz; who 
so many sources of general and authen- | may have escaped the sanguinary rage of all 
information respecting it, as the progress | the factions, should appear; the real history 
the French revolution from July, 1789, | of that tempestuous period will be lost, not 
he fall of the revolutionary government. | only to the present age, but to posterity; by 
> multitude of public assemblies, in which | history, I do not mean a chronological table 
ry part of public affairs and every public | of incidents, but a living picture, in which 
asure was canvassed, the number of state.| may be seen the share that chance, general 
s in which not only the subalterns, bat |- principles, and the actors had in the events 
Jeaders of all the parties were led tothe | as they passed. °I am far from pretending to 
fold, the variety of writers who had them- |. be able to draw aside the veil with which it 
yes been actors in many of the convul- | is covered; but when ferocious animals have 
hs, are unexampled in the same e of | been discovered; who haye torp one another 
. But-owe-elosesexaminati va- | to pieces; although it may not be possible to 
is found to’ be smallixGreat part of the | satisfy the mah of science by presenting 
ites of the states general,the legislative | them alive, it may, perhaps, be sufficient for 
mbly,-and.the convention are preserved, | most useful purposes, by coNecting the ina 
they aré net only subject to the reserve | nimate fragments to-endeavour to ascertain 
bmon to all public discussions, but it was | the:r nature, and form some estimate of the 
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jom, that in them the real powey resided, |. miscliief that they might occasion. The 


them that public measures actually ori- |. transactions at Paris, and the: submission of 


ated; it was in assemblies of various de- | the King. operated like an electric shogk 


ptions, of many of which none: of the through the. nation: the populace. broke 
eedings, and of the others-very little re- | loose in almost every part of the Kingdom ; 
us. Among the state trials, in which it | in the towns they attacked whoever was ob- 
ht be expected that the cotiduct of the | noxions to them, in the country they de+ 
rs and the transactions in which they | stroyed ‘the houses and property of the no- 
ed must be explained, there are few in | blesse; and, it was olsemed, that those who 
ch the accused were either tried or con- | had shewn their Cependents ‘the greatest 
for ‘the real causes for which they.| tenderness, had-no better fate than,-these 
ered. Of the writers, the memoirs of | who had treated them with harshness and 
monarchical annalists of the court, are | severity. In some places they marched ii 
mofe to the purpose. than the anec- | such bodies that a kind of civil war vom- 

s of the former levées ur coteries of Ver- |. ménced ; in the Lyonnois several hundreds 
; inthe productions of the-Rolands, | -teliiin some rencounters ; and skirmishes fre- 
Brissots, the Louvets, &e. j wstead of the | quently happened, in which many lives were 
ial movements of the revolution dost. From the first they. shewed a disposi- 

3 is to be found but the details of their |. tion to bloodshed: at. Paris they led the go- 
ec s, With assertions’thatthey | vernor aud keeper of the Bastile ta execu- 
tfon,.and murdered Mons. Flesselies upon 


‘suspicion, with marks of savage -barbarity. 
meg i days after M. Foulon. and M, Bere 


} same fate. ‘Ihe instances of thair excesses 
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in the provinces were without mumber, they | 


_insulted the laws and the principles of hu- 


Inanity, a partic ide was liberated at the | 
the aristocracy that the ‘despotism of” Ron, 


“place” of execution, and an’ officer was torn 
. “to pieces for demanding from his soldiers 
some civic or revolutionary medals that h; id 
been distributed among them.——'The citi- 
zens of Paris: sent an invitation, which 
amounted to a command to the King to visit 
them; he was met by the Mayor M. Bailley, 
with the keys of the city, who presented 
them with the well known ack 
attorded a good specimen of the meekness 
arid urbanity of philosophers in the exercise 
of newly acquired power: he was then led 
in triumph to the town house, where after 
‘being exhibited to the victorious citizens, le 
was curried back to Versailles —YTrom 
the time of the King’s visit to Paris his namie 
had rarely been nientioned, tind how Jong 
he might ‘have remained in oblivion is im- 
| possible to divine, if he had not sent a mes- 
sige to the national assembly that he had 
_¢€ hosen a ministry which he hoped wevld be 
agreeable to their wishes. Had they from 
the first instant after the 15th of July, 
*exerted themselves to restore an efficient 
‘government, and to render it free by guard- 
ing against abuses, it is doubtful if it was not 
then already beyond their reach, iristead, 
‘however, of attempting it, 


nitions of the rights of man. 
* nsinuated; that 1 the warmth with which the 


Kiitys’s message had been received, had not | 
been’ diminished bétween the morning and 


evening session of the 4th of August; in the 


. latter, a member of the noblésse made A mo- | 


tidn for renouricing some, and the redemp- 
tion éf other fetidal rights 5 the principle 
was no sooner brodctied, than there w was a 


Ros struggle | who shoul! be? foremost 


~ with motions for lev elling ‘all distinctions of 


‘ order or rank ; they were adopted by aecla- 
‘mation without debate or discussion : 
seSsiort Jaid the foundation of the destruction 


> of all the privileges of the noblesse, the abo- 


pe ido of tithes, “andthe contiscatién of the 
epee the clergy. When they had had 
me for réftection, ‘many thembers of” those 
‘orders shéwed an inclination to recal their 

~ hasty prodigality, but they then found that 
reflection had come tuo’ late. “Without an 


~ aristocracy theré ¢Jn neither be freedom nor 


stability of Government ; it’ is’ a powerful 
“and hereditary * aristocracy which’, distin- 


— the: western natiois frori thiose of 

it is to that that the former are int 

-Gebuld torthe mildness and stability of their 
tie the latter’ are buried 1 in 


'ress, which | 





they had been | 
bewildering themselves in inexplicable defi- 
It has been | 


that - 
| bers of , which, probably knew, but did » 


mor 





(003 29) 
becom 


an aristocraey-is~no-less necessary to a fr ; 
wen 


goyernment or even toa republic, than to, 


simple monarchy ; ;- it was on. the ruins paove | 


this mc 


waserected. ‘T heabuses of an aristocracy have day, it 
been felt all. over Europe, they haye bee petein 
great, but they have never equalled those oj ars 
despotism, or-of what is the prelude to it rae 
the domination of popular factions: the; rede 
| were considerable in France, but in abolish. “se r 
ing instead of correcting it, they destroye The ch 
the foundations of order and freedom.——}; er “es 
subverting the basis of governihent, the ni ses 
{ional assembly were so warm ly applande Ged : pwns 
by the popu lace, _that they fanc ied or acted r. ef 
as if they fancied that they actually’ possess appre 
the power of thie state. They did not think ae . 
it necessary to consult the King 1 In respect t Se 
their proceedings ; they cartied their decrep 1% ae 
to him and required his assent, when and i aa ca 
whatever mannér they pleased. But thougi mg ; 
they intended that their powers as regenct dx, 
tors of the pation should be unlimited, ther caged 9 
resolved, and had the folly to suppose, thi ow. sy 
they could fetfer their successors as they fas “ 
chose. “Among the preliminary articles ¢ elites? 
the projecte d Gonstitut’ ion, it was a subjett ae ” 
‘of ‘keen debate, whether the King’s asct aa ee 
should be necessary to the enactmeit d wea: os 
laws. Their being able to deliberate ups he 
and determine that « question, shewed that ghee 
was of little consequence ; they, howeve, ere 
decided in the affirmative. ~ The’ account ¢ . rd rr 
‘this resolution no sooner reached Paris, tha % ie 
it prodncéed a considerable fermentation, 3% why : 
the groups of the Palais Royal proceeded # kes A 
such lengths as to send threatening letters | a 
the national assembly. Of no transiaciil Brey 
that forms an era in the French revolutic th . 
has less been discovered of the real caus og 
than of the violence oftered to the King « ate a 
the Royal Family on the Gth of Octols eh 
1789. It was the subject of a lana ion uin ny “ 
befare the Chatelet, and of another by ies, aad , 
committee of the city of Paris, sonie met Str H 


Some of 
marchica 
The city 
ssential 


chuse to divulge them ; it was afterwa 
diséussed in the national assembly, yet 2 ni 
thing was publicly established respecting 

real ¢ origin bf it, for the plot of the Duke ‘ 


Orleans was evidently the fabrication of 4 x pi 
day; it is therefore; necessary to resort ha wee 
circurpstances to-endeavour to ascertain 4 nesibies 
When tliese threateding letters were brout lectord 
“to the assembly ; the monarehical party ¥ ars for 
Were thet ‘a ‘Majority, seém to have he inisiy 
ceivéd that their power rested on a very Wise ch 
cértain fotindation, “and to be sensible U of a pe 
‘they stood nearly j in the same | pom somal | 
the King'did on the 14th 6f July. idle 


t thé cit} of Paris should. eit 
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70 
“a responsible for .the safety of the 
members, or that the assembly. should re- 
move to some of the provinces. Though 
this motion wag set aside by the order of the 
day, it is probable that they had come to a 
determination of attempting to form an eth- 
cient government upon their own principles, 
which had sone affinity te those of the Bri- 
tish constitution, and that the King and the 
then ministry had joined in the schemes, 
The change in the tone of the assembly, 
heir resolution to, repress the disorders, the 


bees 


uontication of the mutnicipaliry of Versailles, | 


where no éxtraordinary disturbance had hap- 
pened, for troops, their being immediately 
dered, their reception by the court on 
\eir arrival, some mysterious expressions 
rat passed in the Kirig’s presence between 
¢ president of the national assembly and 


he 
he keeper of the seals, the latter becoming 
mmediately after so obnoxious to the popu- 
at party, the little déference that the city of 
“ris shewed to the national asseribly after 
hey had got possession of the King’s person, 
bad the dread that the members of that party 
hewed of the city, all strongly indicated 
hat something of that nature had been in 
nitemplation. It is likewise highly pro- 
ible, that it had either transpired or was 
uspected in Paris, for the insurrection was 
ot accidental, or the caprice of the momen 
a5 was industriously propagated,* bat pro- 
ceded upon .an atrét f the district of the 
“ordeliers, sighed by Danton and published 
mthe 4th. After the King was carried to 
Paris, the assembly desired that measures 
might be taken to secure the safety of the 
members, to whieh the municipality returi- 
d for answer, that they were not. desirous 
hat the assembly should remove, the ass¢m- 
Diy themselyes were averse to it, and it was 
wily in complianee with the King’s request, 
lat they at Jast resolved to follow hinrto Pa- 
his; a few days after that resolution, several 
members were threatened on the road be- 
ween Paris and’ Versaillés, upén which 
some of the priacipal members of the mo- 
marchical party retired from the assembly.— 
The city of Paris was. not insensille of the 
ssential part they had acfed- in the revolu- 
ion. Tt had been divided by M. Necker 
ito sections at the tinie of the elections; 
he sections did’ not themselves eect’ the 
nembers for the national assembly, but chose 
rlectors whio “againi’ joined in’ certai#' num- 
ers for thaf purpdse. ‘The séttion’s during 
he insurrection of the 14th Of Kily, like- 
wise chose deputies under theRame at’ first 
fa committee, but aftcrwatds of the provi- 
tomal pre os or common council. 
ader ali diese ferms Paris: appearéd not 
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only in particular transacuons, but took un- 
der consideration the laws and constitution, 
ever often assumed a levislative authority, 
and what was stil] more formidable, led and 
conducted the insurrections of the people. 
M. Necker had been recalled immediately 
after.the revolution; one of the first acts of 
his administration was to solicit a general 
amnesty, but he applied for it neither to the 
King, whose minister he had returned to be, 
nor to the national assembly which he had 
calied together to regenerate the nation, but 
to the city of Paris; it was immediately 
granted, but a5 immediately recalled when 
opposed by some of the Sections. Early in 
the revolution the national assembly was di- 
vided into two parties, one which preceded 
the revolutionary spirit and pushed it en, the 
other which endeavoured to retard it: the 
saine was soon seen in all the public bodies; 
or, to adopt the language of the revolution, 
‘the constituted authorities. ©“ Hence the 
common council, the electors and the sections 
of Paris, were frequently at variance upon 
many points; the sections often differed 
among themselves ; except in some great in- 
surrections they were rarely unanimous or 
neatly so, and upén several occasions they 
were on the point of entering ittto a civil 
war within the city itself. While the na- 
‘tional assembly had been employed in fram- 
ing-a constitution for the nation, the provi- 
‘sidnal commen council of Paris had been 
Coniposing one for itvelf; it included almost 
all the powers of government, and made it 
néarly a,state within itself: the national as- 
sembiy would not. sanction it, But, how- 
ever much these two bodies might have dif- 
fered, the actors 6f the 14th of July. and tlie 
Gth of October, shewed so litte respect to 
the authorjty of either, that the national as- 


‘sembly had becn only a few days in Paris, 


when the common council solicited them to 
repress. the excesses of the people. When 
the national assembly found themselves sup- 
ported by the common council, they passed / 
a jaw resembling our riot act, which they 
stiled martial law; in consequence of which 


‘a trifling mob was cispersect without oppost- 


tion ; the marderer cf abaker, who had bees 
hanged, probably from private pique, but for 
the ostensible reason of having a few loaves 
in’ his possession; the butchers of the mayor 
of Treyes who had been dashed to. pieces, 
bécause he did not resicn his ofhee at the 
retnest of some blackguards, and the assail- 
ants of a commissary who narrowly escaped 
the same fite, were punished, produced a 
iromentary calm, andthe law was ties: aecr- 
iy forgotten, When the national assembly 
drrived at that part of the constitution which 
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relates to the organization of the municipali- 
ties, many of the sections insisted that the 
plan of the government of Paris should be 
left to them; the national assembly on the 
other hand, to, break he of the city 
which they dreaded, wa change the 
government of it entirely, and to divide it 
into separate departments and districts; | 


that wag 86 sfrenuously opr be many of 
the ‘settions, that they poses 


not to pérsist; the mminici 
manded an extensive jurisdiction beyond the 
city ; a compromise at last ensued, the pro- 
visional municipality was dissolved, and a 
new one chosen; the assembly resolved that 
the séctions should meet only for elections ; 
the leadérs of them had been so exorbitant 
jn their démands, that they had outrun the 
public opinion, finding themselves not sup- 
ported, they did not oppose it, but they ne- 
ver failed to assemble when it suited their 

rposés, and their right was seldom after- 
ie contested. When Mirabeau moved 
the remonstrance to the King for removing 
the troops before the revolution, he had 
moved as part of it, that the citizens of Ver- 
sailles should be armed to preserve the peace; 
that part of the motion was not carried, but 
it wa, put in execution in Paris during the 
insurrection; and, of the citizens who offered 
themselves, forty eight thousand were select- 
ed under the name of Paris Militia, after- 
wards changed to that of National Guards ; 
theychose Mons. de la Fayette for their com- 
mander, who as might be expected was con- 
firmed bythe King. ‘The municipality ap- 
plied to the national assembly for a decree to 
regulate and einbody them ; that assembly 
returned for answer that they had devoted 
themselves to the labours of the constitution, 
and they deprived it of so much of their 
precious tim@, as to publish an address to the 
people requésting them toreturn toorder. The 
national guards were imitated by the towns 
over the wligle kingdom ; those of Paris took 
upon ajl the military duty that re- 
lated to the police or the internal govern- 
ment of the country, but they neither en- 
farced the laws, nor did they submit to su- 
bordination themselves: the nititders that 


to change the. 


‘except by the most vigorous 





[2% 
much disgusted that they marched off anj 
joined their oWn regiments. ‘After the (th 
of October, ba removal of the King aaj 
the national sembly to Paris, both the exe. 
cutive and législative authorities fell into the 
hands of the citizens. The national guar 
of the provinces were not long in perceivin; 


the infitlence that the city pf Paris and the; 


brethren there ad acquired from Possessing 
them. Soon after the fational assembly re. 
moved to Paris, the national guards in par 
of Dauphiny and the Vivarrais, entered into 
an association, the ostensible object of which 
was to support the constitution : that asi. 
ciation was joined by great part of the south. 
ern, and afterwards of the western provi 
ces; they desired to associate with their bre. 
thren in the capital, which was granted, and 
not long after terminated in a genéral con. 
federation at Paris, on the anniversary of the 
14th of July. The association extended » 
rapidly, and became so active through cor 
respondence, deputations, and congresses, 
that it was feared that they would become 
the most powerful body in the kingdon, 
and it is very difficult even, to conjectum 
what might have been the consequence, if 
their views had not clashed with those of 
the city of Paris. The confederates after th 
14th of July, instituted a club at Paris, and 
expressed a desire to compose part of ths 
ee of the King and the national assembly, 
t this was very coolly recéived in the me- 
tropolis——-The army as wel] as every othct 
department ef the state, had felt the effects 
of the revolution ; discipline had. been grea- 
ly relaxed, but no general symptoms of dir 
cbedience or separation from their’ officer 
appeared, till after the general confederatio 
had been in agitation ; the soldiers had evi- 
dently been tampered with to join in it, the 
measure was brought forward by one of the 
sections of Paris, and the King or his mini+ 
ters did not think it prudent to. refuse his 
consent. At the same time that the minis 
ter of the war department,. notified. to the 
national assembly the King’s permission {0 
the soldiers to send deputies to it, he inform 
ed them that a dangerous insubordination 
had" appeared in some regiments, and tha 
they had established permanent committecs 
who passed judgment upon their officers. 
could not be expected that, the éffects of 
a precedent capi be jpreyentcd 
nea 5 at the 

begining; but the assembly, instead, 
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same minister requested that they would 
rmediately ase means for restoring the dis- 
pline of the army, informing them. that 
ery messenger brought an account of a 
w mutiny, that the committees increased 
ery day, both in number and audacity, 
hat their deputations came to him and inti- 
sated haughtily the resolutions of their con- 
‘tuents, that the subjects of almost all those 
patentions were pecuniary Claims, and that 
bey erected themselves into judges of their 
m demands, that the same spirit threaten- 

i te. infect the whole army, that a corres- 
ondence was carried on between them, and 
at they were on the point of forming mili- 
y congresses. The assembly then did 
ke it into consideration; they passed a de- 
ree, which was so far from being in the spi- 
it of military discipline, that it -was rather a 
ensure upon the officers. Under every 
eak.and inactive administration abuses are 
‘mitted; they are dangerous to govern- 
ent by, affording a just reason of com- 
laint, they. are. still more dangerous when 
ny disturbance arises, as they either compel 
he government to infringe the principles of 


stice, or to yield at the moment. that it | 


ht to exact implicit obedience. It is to 
doubted if the funds of the French regi- 
heuts were always strictly administered, but 
hen they were not, I believe, in time of 
ace at least,-that it-was getierally the trea- 
, Not the soldier that suffered. That de- 
ree could have reached Nanci only a few 
lays, when the garrison completely mitinied 
nd seized the military chest.. The na- 
ional assembly, instead of subjecting them 
o a court martial, declared them guilty of 
high treason; however, the King was re- 


juested, or rather empowered and ordered | 
o suppress the mutiny; the officers whom _ 


he sent were ‘arrested, and M. Bouill¢. was 
bliged to march against the mutineers with 

large party, of troops and national guards ; 
in action ensued in which several hundreds 
were killed. Although ng other terminated 
0 fatally, breaches of discipline as. great 
vere or pac? antl cn : the soldiers were 
“ceived with open arins by the populace, 

1 the blame was thrown ec: the sali 
stigmatized by the revolutionary 


ho were 
id barbarous term of afistocrat——The 
hoice that the King had made of his ‘minis- 
“rs on M. Necker'’s return, gaye at. that 

t been Jong past, when. it was 
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| vernment, while it was in their hands: this 
by ne-means suited those who were in pur- 
suit of the same object. An attack was be- 
gun upon the ministry, and their adminis- 
tration was treated with little less asperity 
than had been formerly shewn to that of the 
old government, For some time these accu- 
sations met with little countenance in the 
national assembly, but in the city of Paris 
they wete more. favourably received, and the 
oppositions continued to increase till the time 
of the affair of Nanci. ‘That though a sin- 
gle was so strong an effort to restore autho- 
rity, that it inflamed the popular party; a 
vast crowd collected and demanded the dis- 
mission of the ministers; their rage was 
particularly directed egainst the minister of 
the war department and M. Necker, whom 
they threatened to seize. ‘The consequences 
of falling into their hands were sufficiently 
known: the latter had been for some time 
so much. disgusted with the little attention 
that had been paid to his plaus for restoring 
order, cither in the finances or the govern- 
ment, that it was supposed he was then on 
the point of resigning ; on the movement 
of the populace he fied in fear of his life 
-from that city, which he had entered little 
more than twelve months before for the se- 
cond time, as.the idel of the people, and the 
saviour. of the nation. ‘This. minister who 
had had France at his devotion was arrested 
on his journey, and wrote to the national as- 
sembly, who ordered his release; when at 
liberty, instead of going to Plombiéres as he 
intended, he hastened to Copel, and did not 
think himself safe till he was beyond the 
frontiers of France! he furnished one more 





example, if more bad. been wanting, of the 
instability of popular favour, He too placed 
this change in respect to himself to the ac- 
count of the popular writers, nor seemed to 
| perceive how much he. had himself contri- 
buted to prepare the soil for the growth of 
principles which they had merely assisted to 
propagate, JM. Necker had not been long 
gone betore the question .respecting the mi 
nistry was brought on in the national assem~< 
bly ; the decree of censure-was still lost by a 
small majority, but the sections of Paris com- 
meneed a warfare against them, on which 
three morc: of them retired; the Archbishop 
_of Bourdeanx, boldly demanded the charges 
that could.be preferred against him, Lut the 
King orderedhiny to deliver up the. seals, 
,and appointed. apn, officer of the common 
council of Paris.inihis:place, JM. de Mont- 
dnorin,still remained im oflice——-The mi- 


|  nistty..were no, sooner. gemoved ‘than the - 
4, same.party dipected ‘their efforts 
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the popula: favourite of the 15th ot July, be 
still had considerable influence over great 
part of the national guards... With them he 


-had not been, able, to. prevent the commo- 


tions, but he had offen moderated them. The 


citizens. to save thenwelves from duty, had 


taken into pay, six thousand, the greatest 
part of whom were deserters and vagabond 
instead of dispersing the mobs they had fre- 
quently joined them; he had mustered the 
citizens. and prevented ma iny excesses ;  no- 
thing moze was. necessal'y to make him an 
object of, vengeance. ‘Lhe popular leaders 
at first. endeavoured to make him resigu ; 


they harrassed him by perpetual rumours of 


insurrecuon, and encouraged and supported 
syne of. the commanding officers of the dis- 
t icts ip. refusing io acknowledge his auiho- 


r. y; but, when they found that he remained | 


susmp.at bis post, they had recourse to. means 
af guother caraplexsion,. A mob proceeded 
to Vincennes with the declared intention of 
leyelling the castle; M.de Ja Fayette tol- 
lowed ee with the national guards, where, 
while he was arresting some ot the most. ac- 


tive, a report was brought that, the bhuille- >, 


ries was to be. attacked ; he imiunediately 
inarched back, aud was very near being as- 
sgssinated.on. his.tctuin. itis to be doubt- 
ed if any thing, was really intended, agp ust 
the King at that time, but Gpou the. first ra- 
nour of it.a lisge pasty of lus friends basten- 


ed to his defence; it was soen known that: | 


they had aris, upon which the hing order- 
ed them.to be delivered. up, aid ia them 
were surrendered the last .arins that, appear- 
edia his defence. Seroc wecks.aitca when 


papulace collected to poeve nt luis Gepe ia j 2. 
M. de Ja, Fayetie arrived with the national 


guards, and was exciting himself to open a | 


passage for the. King, when .a grenadier ot 
the national guards gailed owt to. the popu- 
lace that they, would, tear the.red:fleg, the 
s gn of military Jaw, and would get fire upen 


the people, upon. which M, de ja Kayette re-.| 


signed, We had no sooncr.resigaed than a 
gtcat majoriy.of the natienal guards joined 
14, requesting him, to sesmme the conan’; 
he repegtedly reiased, and did, not. at last 
equsent fill, they engaged. inplicitiy to-obey 
hig commands, “Tbe department .of| Paris, 
vith, the. Duke do Ja.,Rochetencaultat. their 
head, took this opportunity. to infeam the 
Kings that. the geaduusy of the. people arase 
nl Keepingiapapected persons, .espe- 
cit 


sean cleruy about kia, upomwpich: | 


heagumissed the diguiticdc!corey that he had 
t ib that Hue totuieed WY Ads servicer] fin 
to 8S Ao HANG Bove, and, isting, 
SYS Gata le shies OF tle jopsent tages, 
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it were not necessary to keep the attentiog 
steadily fixed on subjects so superiorly inter. 
eating, there occur: at almost every step se. 
condary. objects; which in any other circum. 
stances would be held to ‘be of ‘the firy 
ipportance.. Among these the fate of the 
parliaments and the clergy,’ from their inti. 
mate connexion with ‘the revolution, strong. 
ly attract observation; the former were the 
jrincipal actors: in. bringing on the revolu- 
tion, they were -tmong tne first that it anni- 
hilated, and zhnost all -the- most active 
members of them afterwards perished on the 
scaffuld, while Mons. Mawpeow and Mons, 
de Ja Brienne died quietly in-theit geds ; the 
lather were the first that broke the union of 
the orders, and led the way to the success of 
the revolutionists ; they were despoiled of 
their property, avere accused of being the 
authors ot all: the distractions of the king- 
dom, became the objects of execration, in- 
volved religion itself in their ruiu, amd were 
at last subjected: to a persecution, that for- 
nished more maityrs than the persecution of 
all the Reman Emperors. *.-—~ When the 
King was brought back from Varennes, he 
became without disguise what he had-becn 


+ in reality since the Gth of Octeber, a pri- 
| soner.of state ; he. was interrogated like a 
| common criminal, and. the reyal authority 
| suspended. 


While be thus remained a pri- 
soyer, the national assembly debated. whe- 
ther by the constitution his person: should be 
invielable; whatever -Heence othe might 


| themselves take’ in: that. reapect, they re- 


solved -that it should be so to-their succes- 


| sors Pheir voting fim: a: negative to the 
the Ring prepared to. go to,St. Cigud, the | 


procecdings of future assemblies, Had mace 
him a-prisouer, and brought themselves un- 
cer restraint ; their resokation ‘of his inviola- 
bity, though of ‘little consequence in iteel!, 
had. nearly produced -auother crisis, — A pe- 
Lition against that decree was made use of 2s 
a pretext for calling. tegether an. ‘immenst 
concourse of people in the-Champde Mars. 


_ te ee ee et ee ~~ 





* Widely asthe French clergy may have 
difered, in many respects from the Irish ¢a- 
tole clergy, instructive lessons! /niay’ be 
dyawns from, studying the conduct, ‘of the 
Crallicanehurch, tora considerabie time’ be- 
fore aad-during the. Frenchy revolution, At- 
(cv, afi: commdezation, it:may. perhaps, be 
the opinicn-of most reflecting men, thatour 
idinigistrations have. been-unpardonable, in 


boy hewing long since begunbatadical change | 
in che -cataelic clergy ot; Ireland,. ard. that - 
(i). thet-ds aeromplished; theze is bitle hope 


that, thes,can-be incorpotated either: with 
the. proiestanis ior. the: government) of his 
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e national assembly were. aware of the | 
Linger that alwaited them ; upen two unfor- 
nate wretches WhO had ‘Concealed them- 
Jves to hear What-paised. being discovered 

|, put-to death hy the: po ulaée, they or- 
dored them to be,.disperse by force: . The 
national guards were Called. out ; several of 
ce sections had-opposed Mons, de la Fay- 
ies being again invested with the com- 
mand; but the submission that they had 
cen obliged -te make, before he resumed 
aided: pinch to his avtthority, and waat 
pperated still more powerfully, they were re- 
eived by the’ populace with a shower of 
tones; a skirmish ensued, in. which the 
mob was dispersed with considerable’ loss, 
nd martial law was: proclaimed. This act 
bf vigour was very ill supported: the assem- 
bly ordered a prosecution against the authors 
f the tumult; the place that the officers of 
he courts of justice chose for arresting Dan- 
i, was the-electoral assembly; they were 
en themselyes arrested for presuming to 
uterrupt an ejector in the exercise of his 
luty; a report of this was madé to the na- 
ional assembly, who though they condemn- 
d the conduct of the electoral assembly,. to 
ct rid of the affair referred it to the courts 
f justice, whose authority had been insult- 
d; and whe weéte unable to command re- 
ress. The whiolé§vas probably a juggle be- 
ween Danton and the officers, and shewed 
1 the strongest Jight how littl amthority the 
halional assembly really possessed: it not- 
iistanding had more effect than all their 
tecrees, for.they were allowed to finish. the 
onstittion without further - epposition. 
When it was finished, the most difficult part 
till remained, .how it.should receive the 
ing’s. fre¢ and unconstrained assent: «The 
tevice they made use of was eqnally inge- 
bious and. satistactory;awvith the rest of their 
roceedings; they removed the suspension 
i the royal anthority,: permitted, the King 
0 go to Kontaindleau er Rambouillet,. pro- 
ided he was carried there by the. Parisian 
Mitional guards; atthe same time they in- 
yrmed him, that they had divested them- 
Ives of their functions as governfient ma- 
om, and that he nyust cither aceept or reject 
Without addition. or alteration: he very 
risely preferred. staying in Paris, to being’ 


* 


da few miles from it by. the national 
vn u epee ae asvent, say bg that he 
hovght many parts of it might, and he h¢ 
ould: be hacmedae | Ly for a Botner: 
w tatonal, or, as ita erwards stiled, 
ne Constitutional asset jn: contributing 
eT part to annihilate the yer govern- 
bent, that they might: have free -scoy 





for'| 





ahs a constitution of théir own, acted | 
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like a mat who should kill a Jiving animal 


becayse It had faults and imperfections, that 
he’ might make one to suit his own fanty, 
and’ who vamped tip.a figaré whith pleased - 
his eye, but which was devoid of life, soli- 
dity and migtion, and wa$ sod throwti-aside 
as useless lumber. The ¢olistrttent as- 
sembly from a desire of courting poptlarity,; 
by showing a puritanical spirit of self-denial, 
had declared their own member's mcligible 
to the next or legislative assembly,’ by which 
means the nation was again abaiidened ina 
very precarions state, to another set of men 
totally unacquainted with public’ affairs, 
However wnequal the former had been to 
the task theyhad undertaken, the latter were 
inferior to theni in every respect. The meni- 
bers to whom they at first shewed some de- 
ference, were dabblers in literattre about 
Paris, and the first of their proceedings, were 
to shew so great marks of disrespect to the 
King, as_to give offence to the public, and 
they were obliged to return upon their own 
steps, “Even the populace of Paris were at 


no loss to appreciate their character ; for a - 


few months atier their meeting, the popular 
part of the sections presented a petition, the 
principal object of which seems to have been 
to shew them their motto, the Feawx esprits 
and the bleckheads ail want to be free; and 
the emphatical manner in which they refer- 
red to it, soon proved that they intended it 
a> an analysis of the assembly itself. When 
such were their op‘nions, it was not to be ex- 
pected that they would shew them much res- 
pect. Not Jong after, a great ctowd, appa- 
rently to show their strength, desired per- 
mission from the assembly, toile through 
the hall with their motley arms, which the 
assembly did not daré to refuse, The as- 
sembly occupied themselves - almost exclu- 
sively, with a persecution ‘of the emigrants, 
and thé refractory clergy: the former soon 
involved them in. disputes with foreign 


> powers. where the emigrants had taken up 


their residence, and in some places had col- 
leeted in considérable numbers. ‘The mi- 
nisters who had “heen appointed to succeed 


F the monarehists were popular at the time 


they entered: into office, but from ‘the pro- 
gress’ of. the revolutionary. spirit, they soon, 


’ 


. found themselves in the same situation with 


their predecéssors. They underwent the 
game process, they were) attacked by the 
mitiority’ of the’ assembly, bufteted by the 
populace, at last all impeached, and most of 


‘ them perishedvin, the subsequent massacres, 


aI 
; 


The new ministry decided for-an immediate 
dedlaration of wary against the Emperor an 
empire, te which the ‘King assented, *an 
which was highly apiitauded™ 
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of the assembly. .The troops were ordered 
to enterthe Austrian Netherlands, but were 
every where repulsed, and some ot ‘them at- 
tacked and put*to death their own officers. 
The party generally kwown bythe name of 
the Gironce or Brissotine party, ‘were the 
most active dn theassembly; they were re- 





publicans, and»had: evidently been driving | 


more at the destruction of the remaining 
phantom of -royalty, than acting from any 
Views of rational interest, in the measures 
that they had urged, ‘They spread a report 
th. it theKing had still a secret council, who 
were the’ authors of al) the disasters of the 
campaign ; to render them more odious, 
they stiled them) the Austrian committee ; 
they imflamed the populace, and pre pared 









When that was known, an immense crowd, 
part of them armed and preceded by some 
of the national guards with ‘cannon, marched 
to the assenibly; filed off before them, and 

to the Thuilieries. The King 
guard appointed.’ by the: constitution, hod 
been disbanded without consulting him ; the 
national guards upon duty’ said they had no 
orders; when the mob: threatenetl to force 


| their way, to avoid the effusion of blood they 






were permitted to pass, they burst open the 
doors and filled the apartments:of.the K ing 


and the Royal Family, who, were) for ==. 





time in the greatest: danger; he notwith- 


| standing steadily refused to sanction’ the two 


them forithe most desperate purposes. © The | 
minister/of the war department proposed to | 


the assembly, to collect an army in the 
peighbourhood of Paris ; it was highly agree- 
able to the citizens, who iniended that it 
sliould be comtposed of their own volunteers : 
it was likewise warmly supported by the 
Girone e party, with the hopes of being able 
to form it ‘of the confederated national 









decrees. From that day-the tity, was in pers 
petual commotion, the alarm) hellwas fre. 
quently sounded, and the populace were of: 
ten on the point of proceeding to extremi- 
ties. The galleries of the legislative axsen- 
bly had for some time indecently expressed 
their opinions of public men and public mea. 


| sures, theythen began to overawe the pro- 


guards of the different departments, to se- | 


gure themselves against the city of Paris, or 
perhaps ‘to isubject it: it was adopted by the 


assembly, .and they likewise: passed a decree | 
or the* transportation’ of the clergy who | 


would not take the ouths to the present 'go- 
veryment. Mons.’ Dumourier who had a 
share in the administration about this time, 
hag thrown gleam of light upon this part of 
fhe révolation, It is not easy to’say whe- 
thep the captious, arllen, blind obstinacy of 
the popular party in their course ; the utter 
ineptitude ‘of ‘the automatons who rendered 
the appellation of minister contemptible, or 
the ih fantine ignorance of the unfortunate 
remnant of’ a court, in the management of 
tomes assemblies, and a popular govern- 
tt, after three years of severe experience, 
the most surprising part of the scene.” M. 
wane oat who was hat deficient i ina just 
ceptign- of public business, ‘and had all 
dexterity ofthe oldcourtunder which he 
was eiqeated, had ‘probably, become a revo- 
Jutionist that he might become a minister ; 
When he had arrived at that station; it is tobe 
expected that he! would have served the King 
faiphinity j* active anid’ senguine, he seems to 
oe aebe pe that with proper comluct- he: 


seer mia id haye beén led; it is ta be 


the: ing e could not havecbeen 


oi virate if her hath ke eoitis 
a te-hai to hob AU thectinn= 


King made’ ker of the hega- 
er xtus allowed: htr-by'the womstitis 
Ber : obrofapid lis assentto! both deerees: 





' 


| fenee, there was tit 
| sistange: he’ could haye made! would: 
been effectual ; they: were! wavering; | fod 


ecedings of the assembly, sand ithe deposition 
of the King was often and: freely discussed, 
Detachments of the ‘national. guards arrived 
from several parts of the kingdom, and at 
last a party of tliose af Marseilles, who had 
without any.authority, been giving law by 
foree of arms to the southern provinces, en- 
tered Paris; they were caressed bythe vio- 
lent part of the citizens, their ferociots ap- 
pearance and savage manners struck: terror 
into the rest of the inhabitants, and they at 
tacked with the loss of some lives those who 
had. shewn any sympathy for oy afforded 
any protection to the Royal Family... It is 
said, that there was.a seeret meeting of o 
principal leaders of the Gironde pe 
some popular members of wibaakh i in 
which the 10th of August’ was’ arranged ; 
whether there was such a meetingor not, 
there is reason to think from: the conduct 
and expressions of Danton, ‘that the essen- 
tial part’ of it “had been previously deter 
niined in the city.’ It is* probable the 
King had some intimation of ‘it aconsider- 
ble time before it happened ;\forj:it is dike 
wise said; that he had private ¢onversation 
of importance with the Swiss officers, which 
in the state-that affairs then’ were, it (thay 
edwas ul that subject: oPhe s- 
iuation of the King was deplorable: wm 
the Parisian ‘national guards jomed im his de- 


whether they: would Have: sepported ‘hum, : 


“he had himselfjacted a more’ décjded part; is 


_a problem that ean never.be solved ; itv is'at 


least dogbnfut, considering the! enemy: the} 


pees an that.an ae 
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crowd Fd oppose.. He did not put them to the | toms of satisfaction. At what, one. could na f 
@ ith he assembly, .as he | hardly guess, especially when it w l- oe 

¥ some est, but withdrew to the as y; ne | ¥. BUCSS, .Cspecially whe as recol *¢ 
arched id on the 15th of July ;! unfortunately, cir- | lected, that the Russian. minister was, as it Saal 
m, and ~umstances were much changed, the assem- | was then said, and as has:now ared-to be ats i 
King’s ply far from being: able to afford:himprotec- | the case, sent at the request. of his Britannié Ae ii, 
ny hod ‘on as they hadthen done,! when acting: in Majesty! Considering. this act, one: could ee 
nN; the oncert with the: populace: of | Paris, were , hardly guess at the causeof the) minister!s Pe ii) | 
bad no heinselves degraded into a toolof the insur- ; joy, that the messenger of peace was: about a y By 
> force rents, and. were otdered: to! signitheir own | to return without having seached his jour: a e i 
ad they jissolution.’ Al.the competitors for power ney’s end ; but, wie n we: came 'to. see ‘ re it 
en the bad united toefface the last remains of the | note of Novosil!zoff, and'to find, thaty by Rare i. 
e King ld government ; however small the. real the effect. of recent events, Russia had) been Mat iH 
r'some ower and influence of thé crown might | induced to assume a language becdming: att SRP i 
otwith- en have been; -it~was'a considerable clog | intended principal in the war; then we could Ae W,, 
he two pon all’ the parties; because, while it was | discover a reason. for .exultation, «because aie 
iD pers n existence,! it--was the mediuin through | ‘such a circumstance was caleulated.to feed Mehta 
as fre. hich the functions of government must ge- _ those hopes, which the immediate interest-of A ae it 
ee of erally pass; but, the King was no sooner the minister leads him to endeavour:to keep we 
ctreimni- leposed, than two powerful factions which | alive. No sooner did the note of Novosilt~ 
axsery- ad been distinctly pronounced before, open- | zoff appear, than the ministerial press began 
pressed -entered the lists for superiority. ‘The one | tosing triumph; not triumpli over the ene 
© Mea. vas the city of Paris, who had possession of | my, at leasi, the foreign enemy, but the 
1 pro e King and: the assembly, with a strong | enemy in St. Stephen’s chapel... ‘© Here," 
Osi tion arty in the Jatter, though a minority in said the Pitt writers, ‘f.you insisted that 
cussed, eir favour ; the other was the party of the | ‘* none of the powers of the continent wonld 
arrived ironde, with a‘majority of the assembly, | “ form alliances with Mr. Pitt; now, ye 
and at nd who ‘had in their interest: the confede- | ‘, Foxes and. Windhams_ hide. your _dimi- 
no had ated national guards, especially those of the | ‘* nished heads!. Neither, upon. the,mode- 
law by her departments, who were by no means | ration nor.upon the originality, of this, sen- 
es, el- atistied with: the presumptuous pretensions | tence will we stop. to remark; but, as.to, the: 
he vids pf the city of Paris. The new common | fact, which it expresses, we must be indulged 
tis ap- uncil which xthe’ sections had chosen for  in_a few words, | We neyer said, | that Mr, 

terror he 10th of* August, ‘insisted upon having — Pitt would find none of the: powers: of the 
hey ate he entire charge of the Réyal Family, and | continent to form alliances with him. against 
se who cted more like a legislature, and as having | France ; for, which of ts did not know; that ' 
forded he supreme power of the state, than as a | there never was that. subsidy yet offered a7 
It is outicil of police, which did not find some one ready to receive 4 
of the (To be continued.) it. But, what we did say, or,iat least, what 
ry with : petit oe I said, 1 will now repeat; and shallbe very: 
bly, in SUMMARY OF POLITICS. much. inciined to leave the reader to judge 
inged ; Continen?aLCoaLition. It is ge- | (without any comment as to what has since 
or not; erally useless to speculate upon a, sabject | taken place), whether I was right, or wrong. 
onduct ke this, without: having official documents | I said, that, atthe instigation of Mr. Pitt, no, 
essen- ) proceed upon ; and, even now, when we | coalition, upon such a principle and) such a 
deter: ave before us the official note of the Rus- | scale as were necessary to.restore the liber- 
fat the an minister,| Baron Novosiltzoff (see p. | ties of Europe, or even to check the power 
nsider- $8), and. the: demi-official answer of the | of, France, would ever be formed; I said,, 
18 dike< fenck government .(see'p. 213), I should | that it was. very doubtfid whether Russia 
rsation inclined to-pass,over them in ‘silence, did | would. take an active. part.in the war,and 
which tthe exultations, in the ministerial papers, | that, if she did, it would be, totally useless,’ 
hay be m to call for the few remarks, with |, with regard. to England, unless Austria or: 
he’ si¥ hich I purpose to trouble the reader, .Ever |; Prussia,’ or. both of ‘them,, joiiad! Her; and: 

unless ace it has’ been understood, that Noyosilt- | heartily. co-operated with, her ia the :war ;) 
pis de- off, who we mow ifind was destined to enter |) and, upon, its being somewhat ill-naturedly | 
ny Tes RR POD Decouations with the French, an con-\ || observed, -that, if Austria: and Prussia:joined., 
cave ‘ nee of the, overture made to England, Russian the war, we should \then/ say, that, 
gy and ‘Napoleon,, iri January llast j ever'singe it) || it. would-be , quite! useléss .umless;.Mr, Pitt; 
yar, if PS Deen waderstood, that this-minister was, | could.gain the Mohawk Indians\also; upon 
arty vas about:to he, recalled, .previgus to, hisi || this obsetvation being made, 1 said, that-the: 
itis’ “Tig.on any néyotiation:.2b all,..the Pitt. || Mohawks were not nece but, that »mo-; 
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> wpapers: have- discovered suruugosymp-: pee ete shoold,in.caas of 
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co-peration of the three gréat powers 
asdvementioned, téquite of Myr. Pitt, would 
bé f ‘tnd giinéas (tor his. paper-money 
watld not serve) to SsUpport the expenses ai- 
tenelant hpant Sich 4 coalitioij for the space 
of fye-yeirs, or, if that wére too much rea- 


so ably ta éxpect, I would content: myself 


with three years. From ‘this re-stafembat 
of our Opinions, ahd which re-statement the 
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powers, of whose disputes we have here been 
speaking ; and, 1. Will leave Jit entirély for 
ihe weather to judge,. whether something yery 
neatly approaching to such a division would 
not be a possible, not to say a probable, cop. 
sequence of stich a coalition, ahd-sich 4 war, 
as those, for which the ministérial write, 
appear so impatient, and at. the. prospect, 
real or uniaginary, of Which they give such 
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reader will, I think, prOnoutice to be cor- | demonstrations of joy. That sucha cox. seh 
reves hé will Casily judve of the fitness of | sequence of the war would, to say nothing lin, t 
theprésent (Fiuinph, on the part of the mi- | more, add to the already ‘great dangers of nie 3 
uisteetat writérs, who, at the most, pretend | England, no one will, I should suppose, be 
to Snuke sure CF Russia only; atid venture to {| inclined to dény ; dnd, theretofé, we oucht 
extend etn their Jokes no further than | very seriously to rcilect Gpon the ‘probuble 9 lad 
Avatrin.——TIn order to judge of their wis- | consequences of a war, in which, at this ripped} 
domaii placing so implicit a reliance on the | time, Austria should become a part. If, the fix 
actWe eo-pperation of Russia, we should re- | indéed, Nussia had steppéd forward for the thee 
ite the several documents relating to the | sole, and the openly avowed, patpose of re. naltehr 
dispiite patween Russia and France, the pro- placing the Botirbons upon fhe throne of hier Wa 
gr ons of Which dispute, with references to | France, there would have been aniple se- iertlatne 
thé several doqiments thereunto eae curity for Austtia; but, after all that. we atempt 
mis will be fOUA. th this we tk, Vol. VI. p. | have seen, who'amongst us, even tis: G@m- ay 
6O0.+— The disposition of Russia, as pretty | monmen, cocs not know pretty welbte what 9 YB 
Clegely iftdicated by the footing upon which 


to ascribé the declaration“ ih the Rostian 

che’ dhosé td remain, with réspect to France, | ote, that the negotiation should commence, 
wis Defoeé renjarkced ‘on; and, surely, such | if at all, without acknowledging the acw 
2 roptiife, on the part of a great and Jeacing | title of Duenaparte.. No one will be. un- 
Power, Was hever before heardofimtheworld. | mindful ct the advances towards the. over- 
‘That thé chit cause of he®ancer with Na~ | throw of Austria, that Buonaparté might pests ain 
| make, and, pevhaps, #& niaking, in peace; rity af 


polédn’ was his apparent, his evident, réso- 
buf, will také him Jong to arrive at. Vienna iched 


lation nol fo Sufi fier to interfere in the 
affiftes of the Soath of Europe; particularly | in peace; tot ‘so, probably," in’ wart; and e mir 
then, let it he recollected, that there wall be 


aby, very one .milsi, one would think, 
hate been then coayinced. —[tis, therefore, | nobody for him, to yegntiafe with hut Rus 
quite natntal, that she should ow be more | sia?’ For the ‘result of: such a negotiation 
seyMusly alfity with lim than before ; but, | what friend of ‘Austria must not tremble! 
power to hurt dows not always accompany | In short, though there appear great dangers 
anger ;° 2a, in the prvkent case, sich a | to Austria fronr> remaining at peace with 
power cettainly does not éxist, and will not | Napoleon, the progress of his. power, w- 
e\ist, Wales the aid of either Ausiria or | chécked, there appear, under.,.the, present 
Prigtia can be oblawmed by Rtissid. “Flvat the | circamstances, greater dangers to her ina 
aid éf ‘PRAassta ‘will be obtained there does | war, in which A should be. joined, upon efit 
ot -at present, afy hope appear to be en- | the Continent, only by Russia; and, as tbe alatior 
terfained; and, if Austria joins Russia in | preservation of Austria is of greatiumportance ‘im. 
the War; without Prussia, I think, “for the | to us, her being now plunged into.such a 
reasona Which T have before stated, that the | war, ought, if my opinions are correct, 10 
be a subject. of sorrow rather than,ot joy. 


overhtow of the House of Austria is at 
iuwehP less distance than many pee seem Let us now see what a figure we exhibit 
in this scene, Our Sovercign receives ‘trom 


to Myagire; for, “in the case of ‘such a war, 
the P¥aee*we siiould reasonably have to look: |‘ Napoleon an overture “to treat for the.1- 
storation of peace. He is advised to answet, 


to, “wttild” be a petice, in-which France and 
and does. answer, that he canpot, negotiate 


Russia would both be gainers: “who the 
loser must be is evident. It is, of coutse, | without first consulting with. those. powe's 
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withotrt’ah ; peetensions to’superior sagacity, | of Enrope, with whom he has ¢ ‘confides- Pas te 
thaé¥ vir an opihiorr upon such a subject ; |, tial communicaiions,”. He is then. advised, ont thy 


bats Tis Hon have long enteytained, | as we are now informed by the Russian Ei- amen 
ord: TH.  Ohice expressed, that, to di- | voy, ta request the Emperor of Russia to send. > that: 

» two great empires, the a erson ad td mcet. the yacific. overtures, 5 1s ng 

e Wastsex, would not be which Napéleon had nae oh the Court of Here 
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owes » Which the demt-oli¢ial Trench! writer 
fideu to inyputé'td fie “iriedsure éxidtd dhl 
vise, the nadastire' iy eoisidded’as ty its ef- 
a amongst the different Hations coticéHied 7 
G0 BE that writer obht tohare known; that’ 
res, BRE 'S DOU the Jie inavhicl’ Me Pitt ‘ever | 
art oh RAB rs any OF the’ trattstetibins, it Which 
et OF bine Been; "enghed Avitliforeigit 


13) 


out pacific views, ‘we pitch not only upon 
ower at enmity with France, but 4 
ho had chosen @ cessation of atl diplomatic 
tercourse as the means of giving proof of 
at enmity || Russia, whether in conside- 
prion of Lord Mulgrave s being our foreign 
inister, or’ for some other reason equally 
oeent, perhaps, yields to our solicitation, 
4 sends an ‘Envoy, not to Paris, but to 
alin, there to ask-the mediation of a third 
,we?, ju-the important matter of obtaining 
iports for the person ‘sent in our be hilf. 
‘e Court of Berlin ebtains the passports ; 
+. qet as the Envoy is setting off, he is 
epped, not by the request of England, but 
the fresh umbrage which Russia has taken 
the eondact’ of Napoleon, whoreat the 
nelich ministry express: dhetr joy! At any 
hie was ever more pucrilé than this, better 
jnlated to expose the first mover to the 
atempt of the world, it has not yet reached 
vy ear, or presented itself to my imagina- 
. But, as we shall see more clearly in 
e sequel, itought not to strprise any one, 
ho has had an opportrnity of observing the 
podienits, the miserable shifts, whch have 
nstaatly marked the Pitt system of ex- 
nel policy, according to which, the in- 
vests dnd Hanmour ef the nation, and the 
pity af the crown, areas nothing, when 
ivhed against the place of the minister. 
e minister) ‘ont of whose eyes is con- 
ntly fixed) as T have frequently’ observed 
dre) Upon the City of London ahd the 
‘r ipo the Chapel of St. Stephen, found 
Cit would be expedicht’ for hina f do 
nething, ih consequence of the Freeh 
eof January last. "Fo Send a néroeiator 
Paris Ke couldnot, without: hazirdine. His 
beence at court, er without. expbsing him- 

to the mortification of being compelled 
eum to'the peaté of ‘Amiens and all its 
ulations, while Pranee carteded nothing 
im. "Tn short,- Ke sav, in’ a- négatiation 
h Franee, ovedt! (anger té the dumtion 
Ms power; andl, therefore, he-chosé the 
nd-about-theainre that we have just been 
pemplating, ‘ameastite which he revard- 
es suineient fo fiirnish “him with a’ fosti- 











‘inttation of the’ whr and’ those ‘ who 
hed for peace, . The alsurdity, there- 
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ting about Us for a mediator, and a bearer | 


wer | 


tion both wif those who wished for a 
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nations.’ The guéstion with him is not,’ 
| Whether a proposition to treaf, whether a 
| treaty itself, will produce good or il to: his 
' country ; bht, whether it will produce» ef: 
fects favourable to the duration of his power ; 
whether it will add. to his: majorities im the 
House of Commons} and) M. Hauterive 
(to whom the French demi-official papers 
ascribed). certainly does him gréat injustice 
ascribed) certainly. does’ him great injustice 
in imputing to him projects for dividing the 
French: territory ; for, his projects of di- 
viding, Mr. Hituterive may be well assured, 
extend not an ineh beyond -the opposition 
benches of the House of Conimons, which 
projects will, too, no longer sicceed with 
him. Certainly, ‘‘ when the English mi- 
‘< nistry wish for peace, they will feel that 
‘« a French nofe must be answered with an 
‘* English note.” Certainly: as to the busi- 
ness of restoring peace, there could not be 
tlic least necessity for obtaining a Russian 
channel of comnninication, especially after 
Napoleon had madé the overture. It was, 
besides, degrading im tlte extreme; and, 
the question of Hauterive, whether France 
and England eould be “ so feduced as te 
‘await the decision of their differences 
“ froin a distant conntry, to whom the in+ 
“* terests of both aré so little known," is 
very pertinent. But, thotel there Were 
these, aud many more  objéctions ‘to the 
mode of procdeding adopted upon this ors 
casion, all these chjections were cverbakanced 
by the might’ consideration. above-niety- 
tioned: and thits it is, that we suffer, that 
We are punished, that we are “burdetied 
sémetimes and disgraced at other times, for 
the purpose of gratifying the lové of rule, ' 
thé Haughtiness (fot Twill not ¢all it ambi- 
tion) of a miinéster. As to thes rerrimi- 
notion contained in the Prench answet to 
the Russian note, it is, fitleed, a toright 
morsel. I should be gind: te hear it replied’: - 
to by the Russian cabinet, on the one hand,” 
and by Mr: Pitt and Lord Wellesley of the 
other. Tt is true, thatthe people whost 
countries Have -been déver-run,’ who haré 
been rendered either the subjects of, or tH- 
butar} to, Russia andvEngland, ate, gene- 
rally, a feeblé and contemptible, rade, aid’ 
that to deteadt them in batflq is little more 
‘than defeating affock of shec'p ora herd of 
swine; but, will Lor Welledley: oF the 
hero: of York. Town’ say’ this?" No: we 
have. Coastel of our eastern victories as glo- 
‘rious t6\ our grmis ; weave’ boastad ‘of our ~ 
“eésteto: conquests 5 xpe"haveoaated. of, ott 
ahs Eyapire inv’ the East,” i, p atrel 
_ defenders of the’ Bray of 2 ns, when”, 
f 















Ltold of the acquisition of territory thade by: 
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ys and left im her, hands, failed not, in 
ness of. that.‘ discretion,” for the 

of which they,were reproached, to re- 

west of us and, ta remind the. world too, of our 
quisitions in, the: East, acquisitions which, 
asserted, .,were sufficient to balance 
those. of , France ; and, let.it never be 
SHOE that. that wise mau and most dis- 
et gentleman, . Mr. Pitt,.in his speech of 
of. November, 180}, scrupled not. to 
say, ., that t opr. conquests in India. had given a 
perfect consolidation to our strength. In- 
deel, from the whole course of his reason- 
ig, jt appeared, that he considered, or, at 
least,, wished bis hearers to consider, our 
conquests.in. Ipdia.as.more than equivalent 
to the conquésts.which the treaty of Amiens 
had Jeft-in the hands of France; whereat 
the kind-hearted, the generous dons: that 
listened tohis harangue were ready.to blubber 
with exultation. Now, however, they find 


the -inconrenience resulting from such a. 


boast ;. they find that they have to sufter 
from the force, of an argument founded upon 
that boast, or, at least, which that beast 
renders {air, and, by the English ministry, 
incontrovertible ;, they feel the effects of a 
mupister’s acting upon a system of expe- 
dients, and haying in view no other object 
than the preservation of his power. Such 
a minister.never looks beyond, the present 
moment. He is always in trouble. of some 
sort or other. His place is continually in 
danger, in d greater or less. degree, and he 
is continually, thinking of the means of ob- 
viaimig that danger. When he was defend- 
ing the preliminaries of peace, and boasting 
of the effects af our eastern conquests, the 
danger to his place. (for, in fact, he still held 
it) arose from the statement of his adversa- 
ries, that he had left France in possession of 
an acquisition, of territory. that would ren- 
bi her the mistress of all the westypf Eu- 
pe, and that would, consequently;’ greatly 
hazatd the safet of England. Thus pressed, 
al! that he s ht, or teks for, was, some- 
thing wherewi ch to mect this statement ; and 
out Sane. the Boast. about our victories and 
uli’ we in India. . We may condemn his 
cuit we May curse., the hour that com- 
our: interests ayd- our honour : to 

* such as his; but,,mo.one..can 

tes oe for availing themselves .of 
fom which ve has, furnished 


neither he) nor any one 


went painisters,. gay without the: 
ee Without, giving” 


A, most. scandalous, 


‘cme wa rbeasted; - 


ard with an 
B, LORRTUCHS f 
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and, who does not know, :that a-véry fey 
months‘ have elapsed, ‘since the two Hous; 
of Parliament, ater having solemnly resolved 
that Indian conquests are unwise and unjust, 
passed a vote of thanks to’a person who had 
sent home an, account of his having made 
more Indian conquests. In’ short, is it nor 
notorious to the whole world, that we have, 
in the East, over-run nation: after nation ; 
and that, either ‘as subjects or as tributary 
states, we have compelled, by one means or 
another, more than twenty millions of peo. 
ple to submit to our will. As to the descrip. 
tion of those méadns I will not’ attempt it 
The reader will -himself easily “determine, 
whether they have been more or Jess unjust, 
more or less cruel, more or ‘Jess ‘insulting, 
‘ more or Jess violent and fravidulent, than the 
means employed by. the French in. their 
European conquests: and annexations ; but, 
Tam sure he will agree with Mr. Burke, and 
will keep the fact in mind, that ‘* fraud, 
“< injustice, oppfession, and plunder, in In- 
“« dia, are crimes of the same blood, family, 
‘* and cast, with those that are born and 
‘* bred in Europe.""———It may,) indeed, be 
said, and I am ready to say, and think my- 
self able to prove, that our conquests, that 
our “* Empire in ‘the East” ‘and our tribo- 
tary states there, not only do not tend to 
strengtlien, but that they tend to-enfeeble, 


England, while’ they afford the means of 
sapping the foundation of her constitution 
and of. vitiating the manners of her peop. 
This the French know, too: but wilf ou 
ministers dare assert ‘it?’ Have they not a 
serted the contrary ? Will they not persevere 
in those assertions? Does not their. system 
in a great degree require such a persev erance? 
And who, then; are to-blaibe, who reason 
ably can blame, the , French for -profiting 
therefrom ?——As to thea 
powers of Europe have no riglit to interfere 
in matters relating to India, that county 
coming under the description. of colonies: 
what, in auswer to this, has Napoleon to © 
more than to consider Italy,’ Switzerland, 
and Holland as-colonies ?: Suh: an argumeit 
is worth ‘nothing ; and,’ if we resolve, Uhh 
the law of nations shall not/be dto # 
arule of conduct for us with regard: to Indi 
and the twenty millions of people -there ol 
subjects or tributary to ws, “what fight hove 
_We fo appeal to thé law: of nations asa me 
forthe conducvot France with! regaté to be 
 beilghipoaee? Ouy plea, {he copstanitiand tht 
oily ipleay: of our ministers for their ¢™ 
‘crogchments in the East is)mecessity ; the 
heeessity of) subduing, orantiexing, such 

fouthe aetahe; {order to te séeure-our own do 





amd have actually enfeebled the power of. 
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inions, and. te preserve the tranquillity of 
sda And, is notthis the plea of Napoleon?: 
as it. not been the plea constantly, set up: 
y all the invading and encroaching ralers of 
ance? Doesnot Napoleoninsist, that the an- 
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few 
OSes 
olved 
Nyust, 


— nexationot Genoa, for instance, is necessary to 
it not e sectirity, of F rance and to. the preservation: 
have of the tranquillity of Europe 2... Most falsely 
ay he so, insists, I. am ready to allow; ‘but, is 
vatary bur plea in India founded in perfect: truth ? 
ANS or ‘ranted, that, Napoleon's is “the.tyrant’s 
"peo. lea; but, is ours the plea of justice and: 


And, it the press at Paris is 




































moderation .? 





be 4 slave_in the. cause: of oppression, is the 
mine ress at, Calcutta at perfect liberty to. com- 
njust, ment. upon: the «motives whence conquests 
View d encroachments are made in India? 

= the he partition of Poland forms another 


round. of justification of the conduet of 






: nie rance; and here, too, have we. to smart for 
i ond Ir, Pitt's love of power and place. It had 
Pad bfien been asserted, that it was qwing to his 
in Ine niserable policy ‘in, the year 1791, that all 
Mnily fontidence in England was lost upon the 
ype ontinent, and-that-the North of Europe, 
sid be ) particular, became suspicious of us; but, 
my e grounds of this charge were never fully 
s, that ated, in print, at Jeast, till the first open 
Heiho. pture between the Pitts and the Adding- 
tad to us induced these latter formally to pre- 
feeble, rt the charge, in the. pamphlet from which 
wes. of. y motto-is taken, which pamphlet has al- 
ans of ays been ascribed. to .Mr. Bragge,. and 
tution ‘hich I shall now quote somewhat at length, 
peopl. st reminding the reader, that, though the 
If our uthor endeayours to implicate Lord Gren- 
eh 18 ile in the, transaction, and, indeed, . to 
rgevett wow on him great part of the blame, his - 
system ordship didnot come into the cabinet till 
cance? ¢ series of measures drew to a close..‘* Let 
reason me now,” says he, ‘‘.come to a:transac- 
rofiting tion which I before hinted at, andjet me 
that the, _ Inmy tara inguire.a Jittle more particular- 
aterfere ly into the'claims of the late administra- 
éountty tion to superior wisdom and vigour in their 
Lonies 5 hegociations with foreign powers,” [We 
1 to do Mist -Just.stop here to remark. upon the ex- 
erland, eme candour of this. Addington, advocate, 
gumeit ho, whenever commendation is to be bes- 
re, tit ed upon measures ‘adopted in the early 
ed to # art of the Pitt administration, takes care to 
‘0 India md the-reader,; that Lord Spencer and 
yere oll » Windham didnot then-make a: part of 
ht hove filme -P8t, when censure: is the object, he is 
a rut ime “Uetul not to remind the reader, of :that 
¥ to het tance;]i‘§ [shall carry) back.imy 
and the Tender, to a.period, itmay.be said, some-' | 
cir co ME at remote it jay however, what be+ 
ty; be °v¢. has, had. move “iufuence upon the. 
such 0 ~ Lot Prussia, and: has. contributed 
pwn co its base desertion” oAide: 


« 
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dingtonian can be venemous, upon occasion, 
and rude too}, “and the turn which ‘affairs 


«é 
c¢ 
«< 
«< 
cé 
ce 


te 


suppose ‘that Lord Spencer ‘and’ 


have faken in’ the North,“rore than ail 
that this ministry has done,’ of'eould do, 
if they were even as wicked ‘Ait 4s fool- 
ish: as Cobbett ‘represetits «then to ‘be. 
What I allude to is the-Russiatf armament 
in 27g]. Will it be believed, that this 
same administration’ {still mppearing to 


tr. Wiid- 


ham made part of it], “ whith’ i8 cried up’ 


ce 
ce 
‘< 
ce 
ce 
“¢ 
6¢ 
«e 
cé 


c< 


as so exclusively ‘wise’ and “penetrating, 
and, above all, so firm ‘and’ vitordus, 
should not only have exposed itself to aé- 
solute derision and contempt, but corh- 
mitted a deliberate breach of' faith ? That 
it shrunk-from engagements which it had 
contracted, out of pure fear lest a war 
should Le unpopular ; lest (shall T say it ') 
a clamour for peace should shake them in. 
their seats ?”’ (Oh, yes! say it ! ‘say it, 


by all means; for, rest assured, that it is'a 
truth which will be very useful to the nation, 


if 


their minds. ] 
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‘was mottification more coniplete. 


it can be once thoroughly impressed upon’ 
“€ Every Englishman: will 
easily enter into the feelings of Lord 
Whitworth upon this occasion. ~ Never 
He 
had, ‘by direction from our Court, held the 
most high and threatening language, and 
protested that war would be the immediate 
consequence of his remonstrances not 
being attended’ to. ~Relying;* however, 
upon the assurances given by the gentle- 
meén on the other side, the Russian cali- 
net stood firm; and our great; our mighty, 
our vigorous negociators pave way. “They 
did, indeed, show some delicacy” for 
Lord Whitworth ; they did patit in his 
power to’ shut himself up, as ‘He did, for 
six- weeks; and sent’ Mr: ‘Faulktter td 
make their apology to the’ Fimpress, ‘and 
assure her, I suppose, of their‘readineéss td 
receive her future commands.’ Mr. Fox, 
and his friends, backed by Mr. Wilber 
force,’ will, perhaps, still ‘insist; “that 
Ochakoff was not an object for whith we 
ought to go to war. Reitso; but, where, 
then, “was the wisdom’ of Lérd'Grenvilleé 


‘and Mr. Pitt to commit the country for 
‘such an*obyect ? Or, why persist in it tll, 


they invelved the nationin disgrace. The 
fact'is, and, though not generally known, 
is‘ not no’secret’, that ‘our interposifion , 

a eS « > CVUuWw Fite ,*« ! bint 
respecting: Ochakoff was’ only ‘part ‘of 4 


<oufgy stemy ‘Conniécted With te Inte King of” 
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issia} for’ the EX ba sta Lit 
‘Soapenting the’ pi tition Of Poland.’ Most 
\cheertain itis, and ie 
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+1 °€ Mr. Fess dpposition that he wa CG 
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** of his kingdom. In retracting as we did, 
* we lett nothing for Prussia to do, but to 


om take her part of the spotl: we gave her 


** also an example of desertion, upon which 
** she has ‘amply improved.” Attcer sonte 
further remarks; not much to our present 


' purpose; the author concludes in the imemo- 


rable words, which are contained in the 


mOrTo to this sheet, and to which I beg | 


leave to refer the reader. So, Stanislaus 


hiniself thought. that he owed the loss of | 
his kingdom to the’ opposition of Mr. Fox ! | 


Would not this enforiunate prince have been 


more correct, if he had imputed the Joss of 


his crown to the political selfishness, to the 
love of domination, or, av the Addingtonian 
expresses himself, to the fear of /nsiny place, 
in. Mr. : Pitt?’ Observe, tliat the system, 
which is now known to have been ‘concerted 
between this country and Prussia, for pre- 
venting the partition of Poland, was never 
communicated, and was not known, to the 


nation orto the parliament, and, perhaps, to | 
nobody bitthe cabinet, at the time when | 


Mr. box- opposed a war with Russia, and 
which war, as far as any one not in the se- 


But, be that as.it may, the 
expression put into the mouth of Stanislaus 
has a meening with nobody but the mem- 
bers of ‘Tue Famiry. Mr. Pitt wished to 
preserve the crown of Stanislaus, thinking 
that preservation necessary to the balance of 


-eret could judge, had for its object nothing | 
- bat Ochakoil. 


Europe and the interest of England; but, ’ 


Mr. Fox compelled him to abandon his 
scheme for ‘preserving: it, by rendering 
the intended war unpopular, and - there- 


-by exposmg Mr. Pitt to the loss of his 


~~ if he persevered in it; and, as ¢/e 
ecping of lus placewas absolutely necessary, 
the abandonment of Poland followed of 
course, as a consequence of Mr. Fox's op- 
position ! One would think, that Stanislaus, 
trom his manner of reasoning, had some 
of the blood-of Tms Faniry ia him; and, 
in that case, one can easily believe, that the 
loss of his place must have gone near to his 
heart.. Qutrageously insolent, however, as 


this mode of reasoning is, it is that upcn - 


which Me, Pitt has - uniformly acted, and 


: that his -adherents, with alk the coolness 


8p 47a have as uniformly employed in 
his “Not upon one; two, or three, 
but upon fiftynoccasions, when the fully 


and mischief ..of . his» measures have been - 


followers has been «. “< very truc ; soni’ 
. could-hgKelp.it ; the Oppesition were so 
** violent; the people were, sorpiejudiced ; 


* mish” da dh, theceelasion aban 
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) is, “* he was compelled to,do so, or so. ,, 
lose his place ;’* which latter is what th 
hever appear to think it possible for any one 
to wish him to prefer. To this moie o 
reasoning, and to the measures proceediny 
from it, we may fairly attribute nearly 4) 
the calamity and disgrace, witich has }y. 
fallen this nation in the course of the |g 
twenty years. In illustration of the tru 
of this’ position, numierons instances will 
present themselves to the mind of the re. 
ler ; but, we will take the oné of whig 
we have been speaking. If Mr. Pitt ha 
been under’ the guidanee of political prir. 
ciple, if he had preferred his measures t) 
his place, he woukl have adhered to hi 
agreement with Prussia. Mr, Fox might 
perhaps, even when he camé to be fully in. 
formed of the real object of the war, hay 
‘still opposedit ; and he might have sue. 
ceeded to supplant Mr, Pitt by the means oi 
that opposition. — But, what would ha 
been ‘the consequence? Either Mr. For 
would have talfilled the engagement entered 
into with Prussia, or -he- would not. |} 
the former, the partition of Poland migii 
have beeh prevented ; and, if the latter, 
though a breach of national faith would hav 
been committed, it would not have bea 
committed by Uie same minister who hx 
made the agreement ; and, at worst, ther 
would have been a chance of preventing te 
partition of Poland. Sd, of the date war wil 
France. If Mr. Pitt, regardless of his plac, 
when put in competition with political pro- 
ciple, ‘had. resolved on a war ‘€xpilicitly dé 
clared for the House of Bourbon, and sole’ 
for.the House of Bourbon, without ay 
mixture of suspicious motives or measuie 
he might, probably, have lost ‘his pla: 
but, the consequence, likely to.arise, wou 
‘have been; either that Mr. Fox would hat 
succeeded by, his pacific system, or, that he 
would have been obliged to. give way to Mr 
Pitt and ‘a war in the cause whieh Mr. 1! 
had declared for. By one or. the other ( 
these cott'sés, the present state of the Cor 
tinentt and the. present dangers of Englan! 
might have been prevented; -but, by 
pursuing of neither ; by the adopting of 0” 
thing decisive >. by shifting jbackwards # 
forwards: with the ebb. aiid flow of pop 
‘opinion ; by wrapping himself-up ia: in 
finite e3 jlike that of ‘incem 
for-the past” and *‘ secugity-for.the fun | 
keeping, in shorty: his eyé comatandy. fr! 
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upon: the | tion..instead, af upon 
enemy, and being: auch: more. solicit 
about’ defeating theta’ than defeating ) 
nothing: worthy of the motion Was acre” 
plished; even victory .itsebf-served 01H) 
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P90, or Jghten isappolntment ; and,..a-war of | they have seen him making war aad making 
hat they re ‘fis aud expedients was,, at last, termina- peace ;~ they have seen higr tall situations, 
amy One ne 3 a peice af ‘« experiment."“-——=-Al- | and engaged iin all sorts of measuresy: with 
hode of eady has; the minister. again made-conside- | regard to foreign pawers, and they hare 
KEELING able progress - in the-fortuous.course.. The always: seen hin fail, Upon. loaking buek 
atly a upture W ith Spain beau. Dot in? an act of | over histwent y. years’ administration, they’ 


has be. It was neither. war, nor: reprisals, | have- seen the country fall lower and lower 


the lat wr prec ution: Napoleon makes ,an over- | at every step which he has copducted her. ‘ae 

e trath ure for a negociation for peace-+. he.receives 4 till, at last, instead of being one of ihe \ 

es wil mm answer neither i in the athriative nor the very first of the first-rate powers of Europe, Ae bi 

the rea. hevative ; we are réady to treat with him, | she qnietly takes her place asa second-fute he 

t which * yet we wish not to treat: we are to | power, and seems not very confident of ré- ‘La 

Pitt ha onsult with another power, and that.power | taining even that. Not only have they seen ‘ fae 

“al prin. s neither ij alliance with us, nor quite not | this; but they have seen the, cause .ef: it ; > ae 

sures ty ta alliance with us.-. In-retyrning, for a | and that cause they have. found to be a Ba i) 

L to his ane previous to.my conclusion, to the separable from his possession of power. .To 3 

might ubject of Novosiltzoff's note, the reader } reject all applications for. subsidies, .what aia! \ ' 

fully in. may be assured, that the request, ‘* the | other reason, therefare, do they want, than BB Yh ts 

ir, have « pressing request "’ ot the English minister | that he is to haye the distribution of them, ke 

VE Sue. vas intended for no other purpose, or, at | and to be the principal contriver of »the \3 ef 

ACANS ot Jeast, that it -had no other great purpose in | measures, to which they are ta give efleet ? i: ORE 

have iew, than that of providing the materials | Not a shilling; no, not a single shilling, 4 

Ar. Fo fa statement in answer to those who | would I vote, to be placed at his. disposal, Bed hy} 
<0 sy * ° ’ 

entered should be disposed to accuse the minister | as a subsidy to any power, of. to aij the ae 

ot. ~ having néglected the opportunity, af- | powers ef the Continent, supposing then a 

1 mighi forded by Napoleon, of giving us achance, | willing tq join us in the war; for, 1. am t 
Latter, pi least, of peace. And, as to the coalition, | thorqughly convinced, and: for the reasons 

Ud hare that coalition..with the hopes of which the | which I have stated, that, under his ma- 

ve bot puinisterial papers amuse their besetted rea- | nagement, na coaliten willever be produc+ 

who hal lers, I am the most deceived of mortals } tive of good to England.» 

‘5 tien if the endeavours to effect it, and. the de- Invasion.—TLhe sagacious person, who, 

ting mands of subsidies. to support, it, -have. any for the entertainment .of.the ‘* fashionable 

rar W With ther object in view than to produce aj} “ world,” ph haha ego every. three duys, 2 

Is plac, lashing of opinions amongst the members | couple of columns, in. the Morning: Post 

al prt f the Opposition in parliament, and, .of | newspaper, upon the subject af invasion, bas 

sHkly OUrse, a division of their strength, without lately given it as his epimion, that the mvya- 

1d suey vhich it. ds pretty evident, that the Pitt | sion will take place immediately; and for the 

nk By ninistry canpot long exist, unless some cir- | following curious reason... ‘‘Buonaparté,”’ 

Casures, ‘umstance or other should give more than | says he, ‘‘ is now convinced, that a power- 

place: rdinary facility to the ‘system of ‘“ ac- | “ ful coalition, upon the. continent, will 


, woul ‘“ commodation,”” some few of -the facts, | << speedily take place, and be brought .int 
Jd hare relating tg which, have, of la&te,.come to operation against hinr;saud, the:trantic 
thrat he ight Mr. Pitt, will certainly fail in all tyrant, ina fit.of despair. has resolved: to 
to Mt is endeavours to divide the Opposition.’ I attempt. aa invasion of: this country,;in 
Mr. Ht an, for my part, perceive no means that | hopes of obtaining a victory that miay in- 
ther coalition upon the Continent, or the sub- timidate Russia. and Austtia:’——Tiic 
he: a Sidies insepatable from.it, would furnish for |. reader was duly apprized of the sagacity .af 
nglans giving a chance. of producing: a difference | this political precepor-ot-theo‘ fashionable 

by Opa. amongst the members vof the | « world,"’ and, therefore, 1 shall» trouble 


Ce Opposition ' for, “whatever . difference. of | him with very few remarks pow ithe. passaye 
ns - pinion. might exist amiongst pang a to.co- | here quoted. « I cannot,» however;. refrain 
7 a th oy. eee ies. from observing,. that whatever admiration, | 
ensil ; {may feeltor thepalitics.of/it, its philosophy 
nro : PCO, a, Optnl ismuch. too. protound forme; forod-canap!, 

fixed : for my-life; couceiveit probable; that:a me: , 
a i ranted ‘es Asie i< : tig be | iy a hog sap et 7 should engage ins n 
ict uric” in hopes of anecting wikhsigt«! 

wi 4° ssl-To say thie truth, the Unanses-¢ 

_ At. Pia ra about~ invasjon; a2 hacen: 3 
ai haye a hi “tht |: thfeat of invasion sprodttced: 

|. would be-averp-Sorious - evil. ua a 
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grace to the country, to the common sense — 


Of the country, to see and hear, what we 
daily see and heat upon the subject. To 
give opinions is uséless, but, I cannot help 
repeating mine, which is, that no real at- 
tempt at invasion will be made for a year or 
two yet to come ; and, my reason is simply 
this, that the interest of the enemy evident- 
ly is to keep'us as long as he can in expecta- 
tion of it, before he actually makes it. In an 
invasion, at this time, he would meet with 
many difficulties, which time would re- 


move; and, whatever opinioti I may have of | 


his heart, Ihave a very high opinion of his 
head.———Amongst many other things that 
have been removed out of the way, from the 
coast, it is with great satisfaction that every 


ene hears of the removal of the Colonel of | 


the Cinque-Port volunteers; for, however 
widely men may differ as to other matters, 
they seem to be unanimous in thinking, that 
the greaterdistance he is from the scene of 
danger, tlie less that danger will be. 

There can be no doubt of the correctness of 
the official statement given by Lord Har- 
rington to the troops under his command, 
that there has been ‘‘ an embarkation of a 
“* considerable number of troops in Hol- 
“* land; that a fleet of men of war is ready 
** to gail thence; and that there are in- 
** creased preparations at Boul 
** its neighbourhood :” but, if I knew that 
a hundred thousand men were actually em- 
barked, I should not, merely on that ac- 
count, believe, that the attempt at invasion 
was about to be made. The object, at pre- 
sent, is to harrass us ; and, that object is not 
now to be accomplished without strong indi- 
cations. Whoever has taken the pains to 
examine the present French plan of warfare 
against England, and has much atten- 
tion to the operations of the enemy, will, I 
am certain, expected to see the indica- 
tions which he now sees, and to see them 
grow stronger and stronger, in proportion as 
our apprehensions, or rather our alertness, 
diminishes; till, at length, the flotilla will 
come almost to our shores, before we shall 
seriously think of turning -out to resist the 
invaders. The French know, they well 
know, wt nature of a An mew force ; and, 
we may be assured, of our 
ae which is not of a satebeeet 

prove 


= ince of the countty, should keep 
at their post ; and, those whose 
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immediate duty does not so call upon them 
_ should neglect none of the means that ire 
within their power toafford aid to the mij. 
tary, in case of need, ~ For, when the dap. 
ger comes, it is useless to stand inquiring 
about the cause; when an o 
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Pitts and Dundases feels the yoke of foreign - he 
| slavery about his neck, the reflection that h numbe 
| has been zealous in endeavouring to shorteg what i 

the duration of their power will be very lit I ato a 
_ consolation to him. The French are 1 will, 


respecters of persons, or of parties, and, ; 
therefore, while we slacken not our endea- 


incorrupt administration within, let stil) 
greater exertions and greater perseverence 
mark our resolution to resist the enemy 
from without, 


come silent, perfectly dumb; and, in one 
additional article, which has recently 1 

peared in that paper, ‘from an apparently, 
new hand, the fact xespecting Mr. Bono 
and his sought-for pronaotion so explicitly 
stated by me, is not denied. Jl mention 
of it is, indeéd, avoided, and a general de 


atterspt, in some very poor reasoning, is 
made to. palliate other parts 
of the Addi ; but the writer ha 
thought proper to take no notice whatover of 
the statement,as to the lime when, and the 
circumstances under which, Mr. Bragye pt 
a stop tthe practices of. Mr, Trotter.—! 


have no e resentmen 


position above referred to, and which 
sition has, I trust, its desired 
was, in some deg 
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yr ten | 
nore a 


vours to obtain for our country a wise and A 


FALI 


Of 


Famity Qvuarrgr.——The reader will ey! 
not have forgotten the statements and obser. ye 
vations, upon this subject, contained in p, wed | 
161, et seg. AndI have only to add there- Lae Sl 
unto, that it is now about twelve days, since range 
they were submitted to the public, and that dint} 
no denial of the facts they. contain has bees Judec 
made, in any of the ic prints, The t, fror 
“ Near Onsenver,” from whose pen came t only 
the inundating articles in the Times, has be- infil 


ight, 


might 
apted, 


bably 


ifeder 


nts, \ 


ris, tl 


claration is made, which may, or may no, , requ 
be intended to imclude the case of Mr. Bond rs aga 
and the Judge Advocate Generalship. An ides h 


t reqi 


of the conduc ned a 


t cor 


eto hb 
pre ne 


incil 
mare 
8 to 


against the ; i ; but every mat, tion | 
putting forward claims to publi¢ favour, and baton, 
ist a s views evidently extend th of 
| fe itical: power, ought to.be seen in his ‘rv ned j 
light; and, I shall not disguise, that ‘the «x n nat 
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